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ABSTRACT 

A survey of early childhood programs in 38 large-city 
school districts in the C'^uncil of the Great City Schools is 
discussed in this report. *he results reported are based on 28 
responding sc!ool districts. The information on prekindergarten 
programs which is presented concerns: (1) enrollment and budgets; (2) 
types of programs; (3) funding; (4) length of program day; (5) 
policies regarding teacher qualifications and adult-child ratio; (6) 
the future of prekindergarten programs in urban schools; and (7) 
program evaluations. In addition, a statement concerning the 
potential benefits of good early childhood programs is included. 
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Executive 
Summary 




^ ince authoritative research has shown that good prckindergarten programs 
are an important step in preventing the harmful effects of poverty on the 
nation's children, the commitment of major urban school districts to prc- 
kindergarten programs is essential. In fact, according to a 28-school-district 
survey conducted by the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation and the 
Council of the Great City Schools, these districts are among the nation's largest 
providers of prekindergarten programs. The 28 districts reported serving 69,964 
prekinde-garten children in 1985-86, which is 23% of the number of children 
enrolled in their kindergarten classes, and the prospects of new state or district 
funds for prekindergarten programs appeared good or very good to respondents 
in over half of the school districts surveyed. 

The Chicago and Los Angeles school districts each served over 10,000 
prekindergarten children in 1985-86, more than any other school district in the 
United States. New York City, Philadelphia, and Detroit had the next largest 
enrollments for that year, each serving between 5,000 and 10,000 pre- 
kindergarten youngsters. When prekindergartners served ar'* compared to 
kindergartners served, the Buffalo, NY, Milwaukee, WI. and Washington, DC, 
prekindergarten programs served the greatest percentages^ each serving in 
prekindergarten more than 50% as many children as they enrolled in their 
kindergartens. 

Altogether, the 28 school districts surveyed spent $136 million on pre- 
kindergar.en programs in 1985-86, two fifths as much as they spent on kinder- 
garten programs, with Buffalo, NY, Philadelphia, PA, and Rochester, NY, 
spending more on prekindergarten programs than they did on kindergartens. 
Since the prekindergarten children served by major urban school districts were 
those at special risk of school failure, it is fitting that the $2,248 cost per 
prekindergarten child was greater than the $l,57i cost per kindergarten child 
However, the per-child cost for prekindergarten was only 58% of the overall 
per-student cost (K-12), which was $3,906. The federally originated Head Start 
and Chapter 1 programs operated by the 28 school districts surveyed served only 
29% of prekindergarten enrollees, while the remaining children participating in 
public school programs were enrolled in state and locally originated programs. 
Overall, the federal, state, and local governments shared program costs almost 
equally for programs operated by the school districts. Note: The survey did not 
cover prekindergarten programs operated by private agencies or non-public- 
school community agencies. 

Two thirds of these prekindergarten children served by public-school 
programs were in programs with an age-4 entry; a little over one fifth were in 
programs with age-3 entry; and one tenth were in programs with an earlier entry 
age. Seven tenths attended only part-day programs (2-3 hours), with the 
remamder attending for either the entire school day (5-6 hours) or the work day 
(8-9 hours). Half of the kindergarten children in these districts attended part of 
ihz day and half for the school day, with 4 out of 5 districts permitting 
atter-school child care programs on school premises. 
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Prekindergarten teachers employed by school districts were on the same 
salary schedule as were elementary school teachers, except in Atlanta, GA, 
Long Beach, CA, Pittsburgh, PA, and some Los Angeles, CA, programs. Every 
school district required its prekindergarten teachers to have some type of 
certification — a teaching certificate in every district except Atlanta, which 
required them to have a Child Development Associate credential. 

Prekindergarten programs averaged 10 children per adult, the maximum 
recommended for preschoolerj by Abt Associates* National Day Care Study 
conducted in the 1970s. However, this number averaged as high as 25 in 
Milwaukee's locally initiated prekindergarten programs and 20 in some pro- 
grams elsewhere. Compensatory prekindergartens averaged 12 children per 
adult; state and local prekindergartens, 10 children per adult; public-school- 
operated Head Start programs, 10 children per adult; and special education 
prekindergartens, 7 children per adult. By contrast, the number of children per 
adult averaged 25 tor regular kindergarten programs, with the highest school 
district average being 30. 
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Young Children 

and 
Urban Schools 



Introduction Tie Council of the Greai City Schools represents 38 largc-city school 

JL districts. The combined population of these districts, 32.3 million, equals 
that of California and Massachusetts together. During the 1985-86 school year, 
these districts spent nearly $20 billion to educate 4.5 million children, one ninth 
of all U.S. children. They served nearly one third of the nation*s black and 
Hispanic children and one fifth of its poor children. ' 

In the past few years, the Council has joined other U.S. policymakers and 
educators in a renewed interest in early childhood programs. One cause of this 
attention is the growing need for child care: The percentage of employed mothers 
of children under age 6, which was 14%in 1950, grew to 49% by 1987.'^ Another 
cause is the need to combat the harmful consequences of early childhood 
poverty: The national poverty rate for children under age 6, which was only 1 5% 
in 1969, had increased to 23% by 1985. In the nation's central cities in 1985, one 
out of three children underage 6 was living in poverty. 

During the 1985-86 school year, the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation joined with the Council of the Great City Schools to conduct a survey 
of the early childhood programs that these districts operate. The survey was 
based on a questionnaire that requested the following inforrn.ation about kinder- 
garten and prekindergarten programs, including infant-toddler care and child 
care, for the 1985-86 school year: program head-counts by type, children's entry 
age, and length of program day; average adult-child ratios per classroom; entry 
criteria, certification, and salaries of teachers; and funding sources. We also 
asked each respondent to estimate the prospects for new public funds for local 
prekindergarten programs and requested recent reports of the district's early 
childhood programs. 

The survey did not collect information on the important dimension of early 
childhood curriculum. There is widespread concern among early childhood 
educators that young children in public schools may be subjected to too much 
academic pressure and that they may be required lo passively recewe direct 
instruction rather than to initiate their own learning activities.*^ However, survey 
respondents did not have statistical information available on the extent of these 
practices in the prekindergarten programs of their districts. 



Of the 38 school districts in the Council of the Great City Schools, 28 
responded to the questionnaire, which is a response rate of 74%. This report of 
the survey's findings represents the following districts: 



Albuquerque, NM 
Atlanta, GA 
Buffalo, NY 
Chicago, IL 
Cleveland, OH 
Columbus, OH 
Dade County, FL 
Dallas, TX 
Detroit, MI 
Indianapolis. IN 



Long Beach, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 
Memphis, TN 
Milwaukee, WI 
Minneapolis, MN 
Nashville, TN 
New York, NY 
Norfolk, VA 
Omaha, NB 



Philadelphia, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Portland, OR 
Rochester, NY 
St. Paul, MN 
San Francisco, CA 
Seattle, WA 
Toledo, OH 
Washington, DC 



The members of the Council of the Great City Schools that did not participate in 
the survey were these: Baltimore, MD, Boston, MA, Cincinnati, OH, Denver, 
CO, Fresno, CA, New Orleans, LA, Oakland, CA, San Diego, CA, St. Louis, 
MO, and Tulsa, OK. 



The enrollment rale of the nation's 3- and 4-year-olds in educational pro- 
grams has more than tripled in two decades, growing from 1 1 % in 1965 to 
39% in 1985. Most of this growth has been in the private sector; while only 1 1 % 
of kindergarten to twelfth-grade students in 1985 attended private schools, 66% 
of prekindergarten enrollees were in private programs.'^ 

The 28 participating large-city school districts enrolled 69,964 children in 
prekindergarten programs during the 1 985-86 school year, as shown in Table 1 . 
(Prekindergarten programs are defined here as infant-toddler care and child care 
programs as well as exclusively educational programs for 3- and 4-year-olds.) 
By comparison, these districts enrolled 305,885 kindergartners and 328,009 
first-graders. Chicago and Los Angeles served over 10,000 prekindergarten 
children each, together enrolling over one third of the prekindergarten children 
counted in this survey. New York City, Philadelphia, and Detroit each enrolled 
between 5,000 and 10,000 prekindergarten children. Together, these 5 districts 
served 62% of the prekindergarten children enrolled in these 28 school districts. 

Overall, the number enrolled in prekindergarten was 23% of the number 
enrolled in kindergarten. This comparison is currently the best way to estimate 
the comprehensiveness of prekindergarten enrollment, because the stronger 
comparison, prekindergarten enrollment as a percentage of total prekindergarten 
population, would depend on outdated statistics from the national decennial 
census of 1979. Buffalo, Washington, DC, and Milwaukee had the most 
comprehensive prekindergarten enrollment, serving over half as many children 
in prekindergarten as in kindergarten. Note that this statistic pertains only to 
enrollment in public-school prekindergarten programs and does not include the 
sizeable number of children enrolled in prekindergarten programs in non-public- 
school community agencies, private agencies, and homrs. 
O 11 
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The Scope of Early 
Childhood Programs 
in Major Urban 
School Districts 



Table 1 

1985-86 PREKINDERGARTEN,'' KINDERGARTEN, AND GRADE-1 ENROLLMENT 



Enrollment Comparative Enrollment 





rre-i\ 




ur. 1 


PrA-K 

as % of K 


K aft % 

of Gr. 1 


Albuquerque, NM 


90 


6.533 


6,722 


1% 


97% 


Atlanta, GA 


1,290 


6,272 


6,540 


21 


96 


Buffalo, NY 


2,446 


3,466 


3,505 


71 


99 


Chicago, IL 


13,178 


34,040 


37,764 


39 


90 


Cleveland, OH 


1,475 


6,722 


6,838 


22 


98 


Columbus, OH 


23 


5,934 


6!278 


0 


95 


Dade County, FL 


1,430 


16!507 


1 8^702 


9 


88 


Dallas, TX 


2,404 


10,236 


1 1 ,000 


23 


93 


Detroit, Ml 


5,579 


13,172 


14,560 


42 


90 


Indianapolis, IN 


0 


4,606 


4,885 


0 


94 


Long Beach, CA 


1,0C3 


5,731 


5,349 


19 


107 


Los Angeles, CA 


10,882 


48,032 


49^620 


23 


97 


Memphis, TN 


0 


8,834 


7,000 


0 


126 


Milwaukee, Wt 


4,327 


8,629 


8,493 


50 


102 


Minneapolis, MN 


250 


3,397 


3,736 


8 


91 


Nashville, TN 


151 


5,683 


6,246 


3 


91 


New York, NY 


7,328 


62,739 


73,G79 


12 


85 


Norfolk, VA 


566 


3,623 


3,699 


16 


98 


Omaha, NB 


333 


4,362 


3.487 


7 


125 


Philadelphia, PA 


6,067 


14,546 


16.227 


42 


90 


Pittsburgh, PA 


1,C13 


4,547 


3,411 


22 


133 


Portland, OR 


1,374 


3,880 


4,530 


35 


86 


Rochester, NY 


657 


2,488 


3,085 


26 


81 


St. Paul, MN 


437 


2,964 


2,628 


15 


113 


San Francisco, CA 


2,273 


5,024 


5,102 


45 


98 


Seattle, WA 


826 


3.797 


3,682 


22 


103 


Toledo, OH 


603 


3,519 


3,701 


17 


95 


Washington, DC 


3,897 


6,602 


7,840 


59 


84 


Overall 


69,964 


305,885 


328,009 


23% 


93% 



Note Totals vary across tables because of missing data 

■Prektndergarlen includes all care and education programs for children prior to kindergarten 



Over all 28 school districts, kindergarten enrollment was 93% of first-grade 
enrollment. This rate was lower than 90% in only five districts — Dade County, 
New York City, Portland, Rochester, and Washington, DC — while it was 
above 100% in seven districts, with a high of 133% in Pittsburgh. In some 
districts, kindergarten enrollment traditionally exceeds first-grade enrollment 
because some private schools do not offer kindergarten but begin with first 
grade. 

Besides enrolimeut comparisons, another way to assess the comprehensive- 
ness of early childhood programs in districts surveyed is by comparing their 
1985-86 budgets with budgets of kindergarten programs, as shown in Table 2 for 
23 districts responding. The overall prekindergarten budget of $1 36 million was 
39% of the kindergarten budget of $344 million. Prekindergarten budgets varied 
greatly from district to district, ranging from less than 10% of kindergarten 
spending in Albuquerque, Indianapolis, and Long Beach to more than 100% of 
kindergarten spending in Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Rochester. 
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Table 2 

198&-46 PREKkNDERGARTEN AND KINDERGARTEN BUDGETS 



ocnool i^.Tuici 








Albuquerque, NM 


$ 208,191 


$ 6 385,230 


3% 


Atlanta. GA 


3,730,650 


11,890,960 


31 


Buffalo. NY 


3,751,592 


3,011/45 


125 


Chicago, IL 


20,120,218 


36,620,477 


55 


Cleveland, 0! 1 


2,373,000 


7,678,000 


31 


Dade County, FL 


5.582,548 


45,347,851 


12 


Dallas, TX 


3,091,200 


21,760,000 


14 


Detroit. Ml 


8,238,391 


13,001,095 


63 


Indianapolis, IN 


0 


2,983,789 


0 


Long Beach, CA 


739,433 


10,177,655 


7 


Los Angeles, CA 


23,350,782 


126,285,608 


18 


Milwaukee, Wl 


7,943,600 


13,894,108 


57 


Minneapolis, MN 


422,704 


3,429,512 


12 


Norfolk, VA 


1,677,095 


4,388,911 


38 


Omaha, NB 


2 084,235 


4,840,832 


43 


Philadelphia, PA 


22,370,880 


13,354,020 


168 


Pittsburgh, PA 


3,040,640 


4 2,540 


61 


Rochester, NY 


1,849,511 


1,627,573 


114 


S:. Paul, MN 


1,503,325 






San Francisco, CA 


12,3b6,000 






Seattle, WA 


2,092,558 


3,559,000 


59 


Toledo, OH 


921,500 






Washington, DC 


8,076,521 


8,621,495 


94 


Overall 


$135,524,574 


$343,830,301 


39% 



Note Totals vary across tables Ijecause of missing data 



Compared to the 23 districts' overall K-12 per-grade budget of $848 
million,^ the overall prekindergarten budget was 16% as great and the overall 
kindergarten budget, 41% as great. The overall cost per prekindergartner en- 
rolled was $2,248 and the overall cost per kindergartner enrolled was $1 ,571 , as 
calculated from Tables 1 and 2. Compared to the districts' Cv'erall cost per K-12 
student of $3,906,^ the cost per prekindergartncr was 58% as great and the cost 
per kindergartner, 40% as great. It is not surprising that the per-child pre- 
kindergarten cost is more than the per-child kinderj.arten cost, since younger 
children need more adult attention and most of the children rolled in these 
prekindergarten programs have some sort of special need. Surprisingly, the 
average cost of a kindergaiten enrollment, with half of the kindergartens operat- 
ing for the full school day , is only two fifths the J^.verage cost of a year of K- 1 2 
school enrollment. 



I/ntry ages of children in prekindergarten programs varied from infancy to 
JL^ age 4. As shown in Table 3 two thirds of the children were enrolled in 
prekindergarten programs with age-4 entry; nearly one fourth, in programs with 
age-3 entry; and one tenth, in programs with entry age between birth and age 2. 
As young children approach kindergarten age, major urban school districts have 
more programs for them. 

As shown iu T ble 4, the federally originated Head Start and Chapter I 
compensatory education programs served only 29% of public school pre- 
kindergarten enrollees in 1985-86. Oaly one tnird of the districts in our survey 
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Table 3 



1985-66 ENROLLMENT IN PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 
CLASSIFIED BY ENTRY AGE 



School District 


Programs, 
Total 


Programs, 
Ages-0-2 
Entry 


Programs, 
Age-3 
Entry 


Programs, 
Age-4 
Entry 


Albuquerque, NM 


90 


— 


— 


90 


Atlanta, GA 


1,290 


— 


1,290 


— 


Buffalo, NY 


2,446 


— 


60 


c,J86 


Chicago, IL 


12,550 


200 


4,000 


8.350 


Cleveland, OH 


1,474 


72 


— 


1,402 


Columbus, OH 


23 


— 


14 


9 


Dade County, FL 


1,430 


100 


600 


730 


Dallas, TX 


2 ;04 


304 


150 


1,950 


Detroit, Ml 


5,579 


274 


760 


4,545 


Long Beach, CA 


1,063 


562 


201 


300 


Los Angeles, CA 


10.882 


4,596" 


386 


5,900 


Milwaukee, Wl 


4,327 


110 


365 


3,852 


Minneapolis, MN 


250 


~— 




250 


Nashville, TN 


151 




3 


148 


New York, NY 


7,034 


862 


178 


5,994 


Norfolk, vA 


526 


26 


42 


458 


umana, ind 


ooo 

OOO 


23 


106 


204 


Philadelphia, PA 


6,067 




6,067 




Pittsburgh, PA 


4,135 




493 


3,642'' 


Portland, OR 


1,374 


102 


130 


1,142 


Rochester, NY 


657 




230 


427 


St. Paul,MN 


417 


101 


123 


193 


San Francisco, CA 


1,.:i9 






1,219 


Seattle, WA 


717 




73 


644 


Toledo, OH 


603 


245 


321 


37 


Washington, DC 


3,897 




588 


3,309 


Total enrollment 


70,938 


7,577 


16,180 


47,181 


% of total 


100% 


11% 


23% 


66% 



Note Totals vary across tables t)ecause of missing data 

■Includes 4,500 children 2 to 4 years old in child development preschool centers 

'^ChrkJren enrolled in kindergarten programs with age-4 entry 



offered Head Start programs. This is not surprising, since only one fifth of the 
nation's Head Start programs (which in 1985-86 served 452,300 children) were 
sponsored by public schools.** Furthermore, public schools have not spent a very 
large percentage of their federal Chapter 1 fjnds on pre-first-grade programs. Of 
the 4.9 million students enrolled in Chapter 1 programs in 1984-85, fewer than 
1% were in prekindergarten programs, and only 6% were in kindergarten 
programs.^ In 1987, the U.S. Houseof Representatives approved, and the U.S. 
Senate was considering, a proposal to authorize $50 million in Chapter 1 funds 
for Project Even Start, which would provide prekindergarten programs for 1- to 
7-year-olds eligible for Chapter 1 and literacy training for their parents. 

Table 4 shows that only 10% of the prekindergarten children served by the 
28 school districts were enrolled in special education programs. The im- 
plementation of the amended Education of the Handicapped Act (HB 5520) by 
1991, however, is predicted to increase the number of handicapped young 
children participating in special education programs, since the bill gives strong 
incentives to the states to serve 3- to .'-year-old handicappped children and to 
create programs for handicapped infants. At the time of this survey, states were 
required to serve handicapped 3- to 5-year-olds only if they provided public 
preschool education for all. 
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Tabid 4 



1985-86 PREKINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT BY PROGRAM TYPE 



School District 


Total 


Head 
Start* 


Compen- 
satory 


Special 
Education 


State/ 
Local 


Specially 
Identified^ 


AiDuquer^ue, nm 


yo 




90 








Aiiania, oA 


1 








1 ,290 




□UnaiO, NY 


O A AC 




329 




600 


1,517 


V cage, iL 


1 Q 1 7Q 
lO, 1 


o,07y 


o,ob7 


1 tOOd. 


2,5j0 


630 


>veianu, On 


1 ,475 




1 ,330 


72 




73 


C/Jiumbus, OH 


23 






23 






Dade County, PL 


830 






400 


100 


330 


Dallas, TX 


2,404 






150 


1,800 


454 


uetroit, Ml 


5.579 


o cnn 
2,500 


1,2o0 


713 




1,086 


Indianapolis, IN 


17 












Long Beach, CA 


1,063 


51 




98 


352 


561 


Los Angeles, CA 


10,882 






513 


673 


9,696 


Memphis, TN 














Milwaukee, wi 


4,309 


561 


360 


640 


2,742 


6 


Minneapolis, MN 


250 






250 






Nashville, T N 


151 






120 




31 


New York, NY 


7,328 




570 


969 


4.927^ 


862 


Norfolk. VA 


566 


— 


371 


128 


— 


67 


Omaha KID 


O 1 u 






Tin 
o 1 u 






PhtlnHplnhm PA 


R nR7 

o,uo f 


1 ,UvO 






0, f 




Pittsburgh, PA 


1,013 


646 




108 


259 




Portland, OR 


1,374 


305 


121 


89 


716 


143 


Rochester, NY 


657 






129 


150 


378 


St. Paul, MN 


437 






417 




20 


San Francisco, CA 


2.273 




380 




839 


1.054 


Seattle, WA 


828 


355 




233 


240 




Toledo, OH 


603 






185 


101 


o17 


Washington, DC 


3.897 


483 




105 


3.309 




Total enrollment 


69,323 


11,643 


8,447 


7,004 


24,307 


17,822 


% of total 


iOO% 


17% 


12% 


10% 


35% 


26% 



Note. Totals vary across tables because of missmg data 
•School-distnct-sponsored Head Start only. 
^See Table 5 tor description of specially identified prograrris 
^4,633 children state-funded. 294 distnct-fundeo 



Table 5 reveals that prekindergarten programs specially identified by 
school districts served bilingual children, gifted children, and handicapped 
children who were under age 3 or homebound; they also provided child care for 
vocational students and adolescent mothers. In this category, the programs 
identified as solely educational typically had entry ages of 3 or 4 years, and those 
identified as child care had entry ages from birth to 4 years. Most of the programs 
reported having entry criteria, such as agency referrals, child performance on a 
screening test, family income, racial bal?nce, and low birth weight. Some 
programs required parents to provide transportation or participate in the child's 
program. It appears that Philadelphia was the only school district surveyed that 
had district-wide programs with no specific entry critera. 



Table 5 

1985-86 ENROL LMENT IN SPECIALLY IDENTIFIED 
PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS" 



School District 


Program Type 


Entry Age** 


Criteria^ 


Buffalo NY 


Full r^iw Prolf inHa/oortan 

run uuy r miMiivJciijaiicii 




D 

n 




Mannot P^olfinHornart^n 
fVta\ftiv\ r 1 t7r\uiut7iyai led 




D 

n 


□innc^udi rrescnooi 


3-4 






ividc^nei rrescnooi 


A 


D 

n 




vocauonai uniio uare 


f\ A 

0-4 


b 


rVtliimhiiQ C)\A 


Sumnrier Buildup for K 


c 
0 


c 
o 


HaHo r^oiintv Fl 


Dau Paro Titio YY 
Uay wait? 1 lUW AA 


U"0 


1 
1 




nUiTloLlUUi lU 


0"0 


A C 


UallaS, 1 A 


iR'ani rfesearcn rrojeci 


0-1 


n r- 1 
□ ,E,I 




Special Education 


0-3 


S 




1 een Mothers Uhiio uare 


0-5 


B.E.I 




Vocational Education Child Care 


4 


1 


Dptrnit Ml 


QilmOt lal 
Diili iljUal 


A 

4 






Millano Prioritu 


4 


o 
o 




Prpnrimarv inoar.nn ImnairoH 


*i ft 


o 
o 


1 onn Roarh C^H 


till ircorv 
)>f Ui aoiy 


o-o 


1 
1 


1 f\c Annoloc 
LOS rMiyt7lt7St V«/r\ 


Lrmiu ueveiopmeni uniioren s v^enier 


2-0 


A 1 




Pr£^c<^Knnl ln/«Anfit#A PortnarcKm 

r ivbuiiuui inceniivc r arxiicioiiip 


o 


1 Q 




ocnool Mge r areniiny 




b 




School Readiness Language Development 


3 9-4 9 


s 


IVlllWaUnt7t7, Wl 


Hc..ie*based Special Education 


0-3 


s 


KJpchx/illn TN 




A 

4 




Now York NY 


1 YFF 
Lire 


.2-0 


b,l 


Norfolk VA 


Infant Paro fnr Toon Mnfhnrc 




p p 




Vocational School Nursery 


4 


T 


Philadelphia, PA 


Comprehensive Day Care 


0-5 






Early Childhood Prekindergarten 


2 7-K 






Parent Cooperative Nursery 


37 


P 


Portland, OR 


Infarit-Toddler (Disabled) 


2-3 






Nursery Schools^ 


3-5 




Rochester, NY 


Preschool-Parent Program 


2.7-3.7 


P 


St. Paul, MN 


Central Day Care Center 


0-5 




San Francisco, CA 


Children's Centers 


0-4.9 


I.S 


Toledo, OH 


Family Ltfe Parent-Infant Enrichment 


0-3 


A,S 




Family Oiiented Structured Preschool 


4 


P 




Preschool Center 


3-5 





•Pro(;rams listed in the last column of Table 4 
•^.9 means 3 years 9 months cf age. 



= agency referral 
B = low birth weight 
E = parent m school 

or vocational program 
I = income test 



P = parent participation required 
U = racial balance 
S = child screening procedure used 
T = parent must provide transportation 



*^Staffed by high school students. 



ERLC 



Prekindergarten 
Funding 



Table 6 lists the school districts' 1985-86 prekindergarten budgets by 
program category, and Table 7 lists them by governmental source. State, 
local, and specially identified programs accounted for 56% of the pre- 
kindergarten dollars. Public-school-operated Head Start was the next largest, 
accounting for one fifth of available prekindergarten dollars, nearly as much as 
the combined funding for compensatory and special education. Federal, state, 
and local moneys played remarkably equal roles in funding prekindergarten 
programs — $49 million was federal, $48 million was state, and $39 million was 
local money. However, 9 of the 22 reporting districts did not tap all available 
levels of government for prekindergarten funds. 
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Table 6 



1985-86 PREKINDERGARTEN BUDGET BY PROGRAM TYPE 





Head 




Special 




Specially 


School District* 


Start 


Compensatory 


Education 


State/Local 


Identified 


AlDuquerciue, NM 




C OAQ 1Q1 






$ 0 


Aiiania, oa 


A 
U 


A 
\J 




3 730 650 


0 


Buffalo, NY 


U 


0 1 / , 1 CD 


A 
U 


1 RRA HRR 
1 ,DO»t,UDD 




Chicago, IL 


0,0/ /.MO 


c QOQ 70*3 


A 
U 




R77 R41 

Off .0*T ' 


L/i6V6iano, un 


A 
U 


1 ROD noo 


pifi AAA 


0 


657 000 


uade oouniy, rL 


A 
U 


A 

u 


£,00 1 ,C,\J\J 


OCA noo 


2,471,348 


D? la? 


A 
U 


A 
U 


A 

u 


0 RRO noo 

^,00\J ,\J\/\J 


21 1,200 


uetroii, Ml 


o,oob,1 U 






A 

u 


0 OOP fiRQ 


Long Beach, CA 


14o,4do 




A 

u 




0 


Los Angeles. CA 


A 

u 


A 
U 


^ OAR AAA 


QCC AQO 


1 fi 1 7Q 1 00 


Milwaukee, Wl 


1,234.200 


486.000 


1 ,472,000 


4.661,400'' 


00,000 


Minneapolis, MN 


0 


0 


422,704 


0 


0 


rMOnOIK, VM 


A 
\J 


522 641 


1 144 080 


0 


10,374 


Omaha, NB 


0 


0 


2,084,235 


0 


0 


Philadelphia, PA 


10,338,100 


112,880 


0 


0 


11,919,900 


Pittsburgh, PA 


1,583,977 


0 


819.998 


636,665 


0 


Rochester, NY 


0 


0 


1,266.011 


411.000 


172,500 


St Paul. MN 


0 


0 


1,361,025 


142,300 


0 


San Francisco, CA 


0 


900,000 


0 


5,103.000 


6,353.000 


Seattle, WA 


871,078 


0 


859,800 


361.680'' 


0 


Toledo, OH 


0 


0 


692,000 


75,000 


154,500 


Total 


$25,904,054 


$12,833,145 


$17,627,748 


$26,633,544 


$44,449,5C2 


Distribution 


20% 


10% 


14% 


21% 


35% 


tn-kind contributions 












Chicago, IL 


$ 6,559,479 


$ 2.979.479 


$ 1.489,738 


$ 2,090.262 


$ 0 


Pittsburgh, PA 


280.000 


0 


280,000 


0 


0 


Total 


$ 6,839,479 


$ 2,979,479 


$ 1,769,738 


$ 2,090,282 


$ 0 



Note Totals vary across tables because of missing data. 
•Washington. DC. did not respond to this item 
^Locally initiated program 



E 



arly childhood programs vary in daily duration. The survey included Length of 



part-day (2-3 hours), school-day (5-6 hours), and work day (8-9 hours) Pr02r31Tl DflV 
programs. Only work-day programs fully meet the child care needs of most ^ 
parents employed full-time. On the other hand, the historical justification for 
part-day programs is that they avoid fatiguing young children. School-day 
programs are a compromise between these two neede:, one that also makes it 
possible to use school buses for young children. 

Seventy-one percent of the prekindergartners enrolled in the districts sur- 
veyed were in part-day programs, as listed in Table 8, with the rest of the 
children almost evenly divided between school-day and work-day programs. 
Atlanta, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Seattle provided work- 
day programs for a substantial percentage of their prekindergarten enrollment, 
but 21 of the 28 districts offered no such programs. 

Kindergarten programs were evenly divided betweer" part-day and school- 
day programs. As shown in Table 9, no kindergarten programs were provided for 
the work-day, but four fifths of the districts permitted after-school child care 
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Table 7 

198&-86 PREKINDERGADTEN FUNDING SOURCES 



School Oi.<9trict 


TctsI 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Albunufirnup NM 


S 208 191 


S 208 191 


$ 0 


S 0 


Atlanta HA 


3 730 6*50 


0 


2 797 98c 


932 662 


piiffaln NY 


3 7*51 RQ? 


517,186 


1 R84 ORB 




Chirflon IL 


20 1 20 2 1 8 


1 4 500 782 


5 587 236 


32,200 


dpvAlanH OH 


2 373 000 


1 500 000 


873 000 


0 


HaHp f^niintu PI 




320 200 


4,1 10,276 


1.152,072 


nallac TV 


3 OQI 200 


21 1 .200 


1 440 000 


1 440 000 


nptroit Ml 


8 238 3Q1 


fi 2Q2 0*5Q 


146,332 


1 800 000 


1 c\nn Ro9ph f^A 


73Q 433 


93,186 


614 863 


31 ^384 




23 3*50 782 


0 


1 *5 037 1 82 


0 313 600 


Milwaukee, Wl 


7,943,600 


1,810.200 


0 


6.133,400 


Minneapolis, MN 


422.704 


3r 4i1 


100.783 


0 


Norfolk, VA 


1 .677,095 


540,591 


204.356 


924.148 


Omaha, NB 


2,084,235 


2,084,235 


0 


0 


Philadelphia, PA 


22,370,880 


15,820,380 


0 


6.550,500 


Pittsburgh, PA 


3,040,640 


2.037.510 


688.342 


314,788 


Rochester, NY 


1.849,51 i 


22,500 


1.692,011 


135.000 


oi Paul, MN 


1 .o0o,o25 


0<:,oUU 


1 ,UU^,Ubo 


448,467 


San F'-ancisco, CA 


12,356.00^ 


1,565,000 


10.230.000 


561 ,00G 


Seattle. WA 


2,092.5 .8 


725,800 


1.005,078^ 


361,680 


Toledo. OH 


921.500 


99.000 


591,000 


231 500 


wasmngion, uo 


o,U/o,o^l 


U 




O,U/O,0^1 


Total 


$135,524,574 


$48,730,741 


$47,804,571 


$38,989,262 


% of total 


100% 


36% 


35% 


29% 


In-kind contributions 










Chicago, IL 








$ 6,559.479 


Pittsburgh, PA 








280,000 


Total 








$ 6,839.479 



Note Totals vary across tables because of missing data 
'Includes local dollars not distinguished from state dollars 



programs for elementary-school-aged children. While ten of the districts offered 
only school-day kindergarten programs, five offered only part-day programs, 
with seven additional districts enrolling at least 85% of their students part-day. 

Of all the kindergartners enrolled in these large-city schools, 86% were in 
regular programs, 1 2% were in compensatory programs (including 2% who were 
in both regular and compensatory), 1 % were in special education programs (as 
compared to 10% of prekindergartners), and 1% were in specially identified 
kindergarten programs (as compared to 26% of prekindergartners). 
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TabloB 



1985-86 PREKINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT BY HOURS OF OPERATION 





~Bn"\IBy 




dcnooiniay 




worKniay 






Number 


%0f 


Number 


%0f 


Number 


%0f 


School District 


Enrolled 


Pre-K 


Enrolled 


Pre-K 


Enrolled 


Pre-K 


Albunuerfiue NM 


90 


100 










Atlanta GA 










1 PQO 


iOO 


Buffalo, NY 


1,476 


60 


970 


40 






Ctiii^flO IL 


12,995 




i OO 


1 

1 








1 402 




f o 


A 
H 








CO 


100 










DaHo Countv FL 


130 


14 


son 




'^00 




Dallas, TX 


1,600 


80 


240 


12 


150 


ft 


Detroit Ml 


5,014 


89 


565 










501 


47 




O 


DOC, 


CA 

ou 


1 OQ AnoAlRCi CA 


5,473 


50 




fl 

o 




•ft 


MilwaukM Wl 


4 327 


100 










Minnnanoli<i MN 






PRO 








Nashvit p TisJ 


31 


21 


120 


7Q 






NAwYork NY 

i^uvv 1 win, 1^ 1 


6 185 




pm 


o 


7ft 
r O 


1 
1 


Norfolk, VA 


526 


100 










Omaha, NB 


310 


100 










Philadelphia, PA 


463 


8 


1,845 


30 


3,759 


62 


Pittsburgh, PA 


754 


74 


259 


26 






Portland, OR 


1,374 


100 










Rochester, NY 


578 


88 


78 


12 






St. Paul, MN 


408 


98 


9 


2 






San Francisco, CA 


1.219 


100 










SeaH|e,WA 


473 


57 






355 


43 


Toledo, OH 


603 


100 










Washington, DC 


1,578 


40 


2,319 


60 






Overall 


47,533 


71 


8,473 


13 


11,044 


16 



Note Totals vary across tables because of missing data 



Policies concerning teacher qualifications and the adult-child ratio are the 
most important ones affecting the quality and cost of prekindergarten 
programs. In this survey, every school district with prekindergarten programs 
required some type of certification for the teachers of these programs. Table 10 
shows that 25 of the 26 districts required /eoc/zer certification; Atlanta, however, 
required only paraprofessional certification. For some or all prekindergarten 
programs, nine districts required certification in early childhood education; 
seven, in early childhood and elementary education; and six, in elementary 
education only. Five districts serving prekindergartners with special needs 
required special education certification, and one — St. Paul — required 
certification in early childhood special education. California school districts 
required that staff in child care programs have the state's two-year, renewable 
child care permit. Teacher certification went hand in hand with professional 
teacher salaries: Except for Atlanta, Long Beach, Pittsburgh, and some Los 
Angeles programs, districts paid their prekindergarten teachers on the same 
salary schedule as their elementary-school teachers. 



Policies Affecting 
Program Quality 
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Tab!sS 

1985-^6 KINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT BY HOURS OF OPERATION 



Pa rt-day School-d ay 



School District* 


Number 
Enrolled 


%ofK 


Number 
Enrolled 


%of K 






inn 






Aiidnia, oA 






R 070 




Qi iff a Irk MV 
OUilaiO, INT 


' DO 


00 


0 7nn 

1 \J\J 


78 


onicago, il 




fl 


in no 7 


OQ 


Oleveiand, Un 




73 




07 


ooiumDus, Un 


5,278 


o9 


bob 


1 1 


Uade oounty, PL 






1 £ C AAb 

1 D.oUU 


inn 
1 uu 


H'tll'ie TV 

uaiias, 1 A 






in oqk 


inn 


'Plafrnit Hill 

ueiroii, Ml 


in R70 
IU,D^ c. 


01 


0 Rnn 




*lndianapolis, IN 






1 QQ 

1 yy 


A 
H 


Long Deacn, oa 






o,/o 1 


inn 


LOS Angeles, OA 


AO AOO 


100 






Memphis, TN 






o,oo4 


IfVi 


MtiwauKee, wi 


0, io4 




04o 


Q 


'Minneapolis, MN 


o,oy / 


inn 
lUU 






•Nashville, TN 






5,683 


100 


•New York, NY 






62,739 


100 


Norfolk, VA 






3,623 


100 


^manc, IND 


4 1 07 






c 


•Philadelphia, PA 


13,546 


93 


1,000 


7 


•Pittsburgh, PA 


3,467 


76 


1,080 


24 


•Portland, OR 


3,058 


79 


822 


21 


•Rochester, NY 


2,257 


91 


231 


9 


St. Paul, MN 


2,964 


100 






•San Francisco, CA 






5.024 


100 


•Seattle, WA 


3,235 


85 


561 


15 


•Toledo, OH 


3,519 


100 






•Washington, DC 






6,602 


100 


Overall 


152,324 


50 


153,633 


50 



Note Totals vary across tables because of missir>g data 

'Distncts with an astensk permitted after-school child care programs 

'^Included 24 children eni oiled in work-day Title XX da/ care kindergarten 



Over the 25 districts reporting prekindergarten programs, the average 
number of prekindergarten children per adult was 10, the maximum recom- 
mended by the National Day Care Study. About four fifths of the district 
program averages listed in Tables 1 1 and 12 fell within this recommended limit, 
while about one fifth exceeded it. Comparing program types across districts, the 
largest average number of children per adult was found in Chapter 1 -funded 
compensatory education programs (12), while the smallest (7) was found in 
special education programs. The highest district program average was 25 chil- 
dren per adult in Milwaukee's locally funded prekindergarten programs, fol- 
lowed by 20 children per adult in the public-school-operated Head Start pro- 
grams in Washington, DC, in the Chapter 1 programs in Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee, and in the state program in Seattle. While it may be tempting to 
administrators to increase limited prekindergarten program coverage by serving 
more children without increasing the number of adults, this policy is shortsighted 
if the immediate monetary savings are at the expense of program quality, thus 
diminishing the potential long-term benefits described later in this paper. 
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Table 10 

198&-86 P RE KINDERGARTEN TEAC HER POLICIES _ 

Is pre-K staff 





Is teacher 




on elementary 


School 


certification 


What type of 


school salary 


District 


required? 


certification?' 


schedule? 


Albuquerque. NM 


yes 


EC 


yes 


Atlanta, GA 


no 


EC{CDA) 


no 


Buffalo, r JY 


yes 


EUEC 


yes 


Chicago, IL 


yes 


EC (for Head Start) 


yes 


Cleveland, OH 


yes 


EUEC 


yes 


Columbus. OH 


yes 


SP 


yes 


Dade County, FL 


yes 


EUEC 


yes 


Dallas, TX 


yes 


EC 


yes 


Detroit. Ml 


yes 


EC 


yes 


Long Beach. CA 


yes 


cc 


no 


Los Angeles, CA 


yes 


EC.CC 


vanes 


Memphis, TN 


yes 


EUEC 


yes 


Milwaukee, Wl 


yes 


EL 


yes 


Minneapolis, MN 


yes 


SP 


yes 


New York NY 


yes 


EC 


yes 


Norfolk, VA 


yes 


EL (for Chapter 1),SP 


yes 


Omaha, NB 


yes 


EL. EC.SP 


yes 


Philadelphia, PA 


yes 


EUEC 


yes 


Pittsburgh. PA 


yes 


EUEC 


no 


Portland. OR 


yes 


EL 


yes 


Rochester, NY 


yes 


EUEC 


yes 


San Francisco, CA 


yes 


EC.CC 


yes 


St. Paul, MN 


yes 


ECSP 


yes 


Seattle, WA 


yes 


EL 


yes 


Toledo, OH 


yes 


SP 


yes 


Washington, DC 


yes 


EL 


yes 



■Certification awarded by state except in the cases of New York (school district) and Atlanta (federal Child Development Associate 
credential) Certifications are as folk)ws 

EC = early childhood education 

EL = elementary education 

EUEC = early childhood and elementary education 

SP = special education 

ECSP = early chiWhooo ;peaal education 

CC = child care (two-year permit in California) 



Tables 1 1 and 1 2 portray the close inverse relationship between the average 
adult-child ratio and the program cost per child, (The Pearson product-moment 
correlation between these variables is - .38.) The strength of this relationship is 
partly due to the fact that most prekindergarten teachers were paid on the 
elementary-school-teacher salary schedule. Special education programs, 
averaging $4,3 1 6 per child , were the most expensive prekindergarten programs, 
with an average of only 7 children per ccdult. (Recall that the average cost per 
student in these school districts was $3,906.) Public-school-operated Head Start 
had the next highest average cost, $2,732 per child, and an average of 9 children 
per adult. On the average, state and local programs cost$2,498per child, with 1 1 
children per adult. It is not surprising that the least expensive program type. 
Chapter 1 (average cost of $ 1 ,798 per child), had the greatest average number of 
children per adult (12). 

Looking at specific school districts in Tables 1 1 and 1 2, we see that the most 
expensive prekindergarten programs were special education programs, whose 
average cost per child exceeded $6,500 in seven school districts and reached 
$15,000 per child for the Home-Based Special Education program in Mil- 



Table 11 



1985-86 COST PER CHILD AND CHILDREN PER ADULT 
IN TYPES OK PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



School District 




Cost per Child 






Children per Adult 




HaaH 
noau 

oian 


Comp. 
Ed. 


State/ 
L'»ca! 


PH 


nean 
otan 


Comp. 
Ed. 


State/ 
Local 


opeciai 

ca. 


Albuquerque, NM 


$ — 


$2,313 


c 






1 1 






Atlanta, GA 






2.812 








1 




Buffalo, NY 





1 57? 


2,807 







Q 


Q 

0 




Chicago, IL 


1,649 


1 662 


2,014 


6,647 


5 


Q 


D 


5 


Cleveland, OH 




1,128 




3,000 




OA 




4 


Columbus, OH 


_ 














6 


Dade County, FL 







2,500 


7.153 






7 


7 


Dallas, TX 







1 600 









1 1 


9 


Detroit, Ml 


1,342 






311 


10 


1 A 

1 U 


1 A 

lU 


6 


Long Beach. CA 


2,813 




1 693 




8 




o 
0 


6 


Los Angeles, CA 




— 


1^656 


3.200 




— 


8 


3 


Milwaukee, Wt 


2.2C0 


1.350 


1.700 


2.300 


8 


20 


25 


3 


Minneapolis, MN 








1,691 








15 


Nashville, TN 


















5 


New York, NY 












15 


18 


15 


Norfolk, VA 




1,409 




8.938 




8 




4 


Philadelphia, PA 


6,217 


2,304 






7 


10 


T 




Pittsburgh, PA 


2.452 




2.458 


7,593 


6 




10 


12 


Portland, OR 










7 


7 


15 




Rochester, NY 






2.740 


9.814 






8 


6 


St. P'^ul, MN 








3.264 








8 


San hrancjsco, CA 




2.368 


6,082 






8 


8 




Seattle, WA 


2.454 




3,583 


1,552 


13 




20 


6 


Toledo, OH 






743 


3.741 






5 


4 


Washington, DC 










20 




15 


10 


Overall 


$2,732 


$1,798 


$2*498 


$4,316 


9 


12 


11 


7 



waukee. Other expensive programs included Cleveland's Vocational Child Care 
p ^gram ($9,000 per child), Los Angeles's Preschool Incentive Partnership 
program ($8,200 per child), and Philadelphia's full-school-day Head Start 
programs ($6,200 per child). The important issue, however, is not the expense ot" 
such programs, since equitable education of children with handicapping con- 
ditions or other special problems is understandably costly. Rather, it is whether 
the money is being invested wisely,, so that programs will produce long-term 
benefits for children and for taxpayers. 

In contrast to the expensive programs, six districts offered prekindergarten 
programs that cost less than $ 1 ,000 per child , including four programs in Toledo 
and magnet preschools in Buffalo and Chicago. The average number of children 
per adult in each of these programs did not exceed 1 1 , except in the Buffalo 
Magnet Prekindergarten program (with 18 children per adult). These less costly 
programs probably had short hours of operation and/or volunteer help. 

Regular kindergartens in the 28 school districts averaged 25 children per 
adult, as shown in Table 1 3 — more than double the overall average number of 
kindergartn'^rs per adult served in compensatory or special education or in any 
type of prekindergarten program across districts. The average number of chil- 
dren per adult in regular kindergarten programs ranged from 20 to 30. The 
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Table 12 



1985-86 COST PER CHILD AND CHILDREN PER ADULT 
IN SPECIALLY IDENTIFIED PREKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 







Cost per 


Children 


School District 


Program 


Child 


per Adult 


Buffalo. NY 


Full-Day Prekindergarten 


$ 1,191 


10 




Magnet Prekindergarten 


745 


18 


Chicago, IL 


Bilingual Preschool 


1,486 


10 




Magnet Preschool 


176 




Cievelarid, OH 


Vocational Child Care 


9 000 


o 


Dade County, FL 


Day Care Title XX 


1 ,089 


14 




Homebound 0-2 


5,533 






Homebound 3-*^ 




1 


Dallas TX 


lnfr)nt Re^fiarrh Prniprt 

II iiai II riQ9wai^i i ■ iwi^v/i 




Q 




Snflnal f-riiirfltinn 

Vi'fi/Vwiai ^^lu^aiiv/ii 




7 
f 




Teen Mothers' Child Carp 




c 
D 




Vocational Education Child Care 






Detroit, Ml 


Bilingual 


1 ,308 


10 




Millage Pnority 


1,800 






PrPDrtmarv Heanno imnairpd 




7 
f 


Los Angeies, CA 


Child Development Children's Center 


1,579 


8 




Preschool Incentive Partnership 


8,200 


8 




5^rhnAl Aflp Parentina 

V^UI IwV/l riM^ t OtVf nil IM 


O, 1 C.>J 


A 




5^rhonl Rpadinpss Lanouaoe DpvpIod 

vwl Iwvl 1 IWWMII IW^^ IMUwmV ^/WV WIVW 


\ 732 


fl 
O 


Milwaukee, Wl 


Home-Based Special Education 


15^000 


3 


New York. NY 


LYFE 




4 


Norfolk, VA 


Infant Care for Teen Mothers 




4 




Vocational School Nursery 


384 


7 


Philadelphia, PA 


Comprehensive Day Care 


2,904 


7 




Early Childhood Prekindergarten 


1,718 


10 




Parent Cooperative Nursery 


1,666 


3 


Rochester, NY 


Preschool-Parent Program 


456 


5 


San Francisco, CA 


Children's Centers 


6,028 


4^ 


Toledo, OH 


Family Life Parent-Infant Enrichment 


451 


8^^ 




Family Oriented Structured Preschool 


946 


10 




Preschool Center 


257 


6 



Note, Not all specially identified programs listed in Table; 5 appear here, because of missing data on these items 

•Ages 0-3. 

^AgesS-S 



average number of children per adult in compensatory and special education 
kindergartens generally ranged from 3 to 15, yet reached 23 in Milwaukee's 
compensatory kindergartens. 

The average per-child cost of regular kindergartens, at $1 ,298, was only a 
third as much as the K-12 per-student cost of $3,906 mentioned earlier. Nine 
districts operated regular kindergartens, 80% of them being part-day, at a cost of 
less than $ 1 ,000 per child . When teachers teach two part-day programs a day and 
when class sizes are large, the per-student costs can be kept low. But again, the 
question is whether the short-term efficiencies of these programs may undermine 
the long-term investment in children's educational futures. 

When a child in regular kindergarten also received compensatory education 
services, the per-child cost was almost doubled ($1,298 + $1,057), while the 
child in a designated, self-contained compensatory program cost the school 
district an average of $3,224. Special education kindergarten programs on the 
average cost $2,910 per child. The Norfolk programs cost $6,628 per child, with 
Mrh adult serving four children for the school day. 



Table 13 

1985-86 COST PER CHILD AND CHILDREN PER ADULT 
IN KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



Cost per Child Children per Adult 



School District 


Regular 


Comp. Ed.* 


Special Ed. 


Regular 


Comp. Ed. 


Special Ed. 


Albuquerque, NM 


$ 634 


+ $2,313 


$3,277 


21 


10 


13 


Atlanta, GA 


1,896 


— 


— 


22 


— 


— 


Buffalo, NY 


835 


— 


3.221 


26 


— 


5 


Chicago, IL 


835 


2,844 


— 


29 


10 


5 


Cleveland, OH 


753 


3.974'' 


3.000 


27 


12 


4 


Columbus, OH 


— 


— 


— 


25 


6 


5 


Dade County, FL 


2,576 


+ 1.115 


— 


27 


1o 


7 


Dallas, TX 


3.200 


— 


— 


22 


12 


10 


Detroit. Ml 


726 


+ 1,378 


— 


28 


14 


— 


Indianapolis, IN 


656 


— 


— 


24 


— 


12 


Long Beach, CA 


1.646 


— 


— 


30 


— 


6 


Los Angeles, CA 


2.380 


2.854 


— 


30 


14 


10 


Memphis, TN 


— 


— 


— 


25 


— 


— 


Milwaukee, Wl 


1,548 


+ 1.350 


2,300 


25 


23 


3 


Minneapolis, MN 


852 


+ 452 


3.607 


26 


5 


8 


Nashville, TN 












5 


Maui VnrL MV 

New TorK, n i 








25 




15 


Norfolk, VA 


1.143 




6.628 


20 




4 


Omaha, NB 


1.092 




1.536^ 


23 




13 








1,664^ 








Philadelphia. PA 


1,007 


+ 300 




30 


15 




Pittsburgh, PA 


1,346 


+ 436 


2.977 


23 


10 


12 


Portland, OR 








20 


15 




Rochester, NY 


693 






22 






St. Paul, MN 




+ 500 


1.683 


23 


3 


8 


San Francisco, CA 








30 






Seattle, WA 


847 




3.284 


23 




6 


Toledo, OH 




+ 1.667 


1,737 


26 


15 


8 


Washington, DC 








20 






Average 


$1,298 


$3,224 


$2,910 


25 


12 


8 



+ 1,057 



•Dollars preceded by plus signs are added costs of compensatory education 'or children who attended regular kindergarten. 
^60% of students also are enrolled in regular kindergarten 
•^Alternative kindergarten. 
''Pre-f irst grade 



The Future of 
Prekindergarten 
Programs m 
Urban Schools 



As shown in Table 14, in the spring of 1986 the prospects for new state 
funds for prekindergarten programs looked good or very good to respon- 
dents in 12 of 28 school districts: Buffalo, Chicago, Dade County, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Seattle, and 
Toledo. These districts represent every major region of the United States. 
Prospects for new school district funds for prekindergarten programs were rated 
as good or very good by respondents in 8 districts, 5 of which had also reported 
good state prospects. These 5 were Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, 
and Rochester. The others were Norfolk, Portland, and Washington, DC, 
Prekindergarten federal funding prospects were rated as good or very good in 
3 districts, as were prospects for non-district local funds. Six districts rated 
prospects from all sources as poor to fair, while 6 others rated them all as poor or 
very poor. 
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Expectations for new state and local district prekindergarten funding looked 
brighter than did expectations for funding from federal sources or local non- 
district sources. Overall, school-district respondents rated the prospects as fair 
regarding new funding from their states and districts, and as poor regarding new 
funding from the federal government and local non-district sources. 

Respondents also presented some of their thoughts about planning for early 
childhood programs in their districts. Six expected growth in state or local- 
district funding lOr prekindergarten programs: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Long Beach, Portland, and Rochester. Two expected growth in specific pro- 
grams: Los Angeles (in the School Readiness Language Development Program) 
and Washington, DC (in school-day programs). Six expected no growth in their 
prekindergarten programs: Albuquerque, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, and Philadelphia. The San Francisco respondent noted that the pre- 
kindergarten funding level in California is decided annually depending on the 
status of the state budget rather than on the number of .-eligible children who 
might enroll. 

Columbus and Minneapolis respondents wrote that their districts planned to 
expand some kindergarten programs to full school-day. The Norfolk respondent 
mentioned plans to offer an extra year of kindergarten for some children. 
Albuquerque, Pittsburgh, and Portland respondents had curriculum concerns. 
Norfolk, Cleveland, and Seattle respondents brought up child care concerns. 
Dade County, Pittsburgh, and Toledo respondents expressed the need to coor- 
dinate the prekindergarten programs offered by various providers and agencies 
within their cities. 



i or a prekindergarten program to be educationally worthwhile, it should help 
JL at-risk children improve their intellectual and social abilities, their attitudes 
towards learning, and their subsequent school success. School districts have 
used records of school success and scores from standardized measures of 
intellectual skills to evaluate prekindergarten programs for economically dis- 
advantaged children. While the children in such studks are self-selected and 
probably differ in background characteristics, group comparisons can shed some 
light on preschool program effectiveness. We summarize here several pre- 
kinderj]arten evaluations that the school districts conducted in 1984 and 1985. 

The Portland and Cleveland school districts have both conducted 
longitudinal studies of children who had attended Chapter 1 prekindergarten 
programs. Portland's annual follow-ups in recent years have found mixed 
evidence of program success, both in kindergarten teacher ratings and third- 
grade achievement test scores." The Cleveland school district found that on 
reading, language, mathematics, and basic skills achievement tests administered 
in kindergarten and first grade, children with Chapter 1 prekindergarten experi- 
ence scored higher than did children with no experience in a prekindergarten 
program.'^ 



Prekindergarten 

Program 

Evaluations 



OK 



Table 14 



SPRING 1986 PREKINDERGARTEN PROSPECTS FOR PUBLIC FUNDiNG* 



School District 


State 


District 


Federal 


Other Local 


Mean'' 


Albuquerque, NM 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


1.0 


Atlanta, GA 


very poor 


poor 


very poor 


poor 


1 5 


Buffalo. NY 


very good 


fair 


fair 


poor 


3,3 


Chicago, IL 


very good 


fair 


fair 


poor 


3 3 


Cleveland, OH 


fair 


fair 


poor 


— 


2 3 


Columbus, OH 


poor 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


2.7 


Dade County, FL 


good 


poor 


poor 


fair 


28 


Dallas. TX 


good 


good 


fair 


fair 


3,5 


Detroit, Ml 


fair 


fair 


fair 


fair 


30 


Indianapolis. IN 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


1 0 


Long Beach, C A 


poor 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


1.3 


Los Angeles, CA 


good 


very good 


good 


— 


4 3 


Memphis, TN 


poor 


poor 


fair 


poor 


2,3 


Milwaukee reg ed 


good 


fair 


fair 


poor 


30 


Milwaukee spec ed 


very good 


fair 


very good 


poor 


3,8 


Minneapolis, MN 


fair 


poor 


very p.x)r 


good 


2.5 


Nashville, TN 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


very poor 


1 0 


New York, NY 


nood 


good 


very poor 


good 


3.3 


Norfolk. VA 


good 


good 


poor 




3.3 


Omaha, NB 


very poor 


poor 


fair 


very poor 


1,8 


Philadelphia, PA 


fair 


fair 


poor 




2,3 


Pittsburgh. PA 


good 


good 


good 




40 


Portland. OR 


poor 


very good 


very poor 


very poor 


2,3 


Rochester, NY 


good 


good 






4,0 


St. Paul, MN 


pcor-fair 


fair 


poor 


fait 


2,6 


San Francisco, CA 


fair 


poor 


poor 


fair 


25 


Seattle, WA 


good 


poor 


fair 




25 


Toledo, OH 


good 


fair 


fair 


good 


3,5 


Washington, DC 




good 


fair 




3.5 


Average" 


3.1 


2.8 


2.3 


2.2 


2.7 



*The school district staff member completing the questionnaire responded to this question In your judgment, what are the prospects for 
new public funds for prekindergarten programs in your area from the following sources'' 

'^l = very poor, 2 = poor, 3 = fair; 4 = good. 5 = very good, oashes ignored 



In Los Angeles, the School Readines*;' Language Development program is 
intended to help preschoolers in schools that serve mostly Hispanic, black, 
Asian, and other non- Anglo students to develop needed communication skills. A 
mere 0.5% of program graduates were retained in kindergarten from 1979 to 
1984, while the district rate, 3.7%, was six times as great. In reading, mathema- 
tics, and composition skills, children in grades 1 to 4 v/ho had attended this 
program performed as well or somewhat better than children with no preschool 
program experience. 
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Table 15 



1985 COMPARISONS OF THREE SEATTLE GROUPS 
WITH DIFFEREN"^ PREKINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCES 



Characteristic 


Head Start 


CAIMPI 


Control 


District 




(n = 4,189) 


(fi = 2,883) 


(fi = 2,787) 




1965 Educational Placement 










Left high school 


13 5% 


11 3% 


17 4%* 




Gifted 


2.7 


80 


3 4* 


90 


Age-appropnate grade or above 


71 6 


80 5 


70 1 


78.6 


In special education 


167 


13.5 


13.5 


89 


Backg'^und 










Low-income (eligible fc 










free/recJ jced-price lunch) 


73.3% 


57 9% 


64 6%* 


41 3% 


Living with both parents 


30.2 


O 0 


41 9* 


55 1 


Minonty 


78 0 


9b 0 


74 4* 


49 6 



Note Summarized from George Sanders and Diane Haynes, A Preliminary Study of Students in Head Stan, CAMPI Satellite Preschools. 
and a Compbi,$on Group, Report No 85-2 (Seattle Seattle Pub;»c Schools, 1 985) Entries are averages for classes in grades 1 to 11 
(Kto 11 for "living with both parents" and "minonty. " 9 to 1 1 for 'left high school") 

•p< 05 for group differences at seven or more grade levels (district entries excluded), for "left high school, ' p^. 05 for average group 
difference 



In 1 984 Philadephia examined the achievement test scores of students m kinder- 
garten through grade 9 to identify the effects of its Get Set Day Care project. Get 
Set was the city's original Head Start project and is now a Comprehensive Day 
Care (Title XX) program providing full-work-day care to prekindergarten chil- 
dren of low-income families. In reading and mathematics achievement tests, 
students who had received Get Set child care scored as well as or better than 
average when compared to 

• K-3 students nationwide (except for grade-3 reading) 

• K-7 students district- wide, though district children had a higher average 
socioeconomic level (except for grade-5 reading and mathematics) 

• other K-9 students in their neighborhoods (except for grade-5 mathema- 
tics) 

On reading and mathematics achievemc.i tests, students living in poverty who 
had received the district's current Head Start program services (not part of 
Get Set) scored as well as or better tnan average when compared to 

• K-3 stuc :tu*' nationwide (except for grade-3 reading) 

• K-~9 students from other neighborhoods with Head Start programs 
(except for reading in grades 7 and 9)'*^ 

Economically disadvantaged children who had experienced Seattle's 
CAMPI Satellite Preschool program achieved better educational placements 
than a comparable control group. As shown in Table 15, only 1 1% of these 
youngsters left high school before graduation, which is a dropout rate two thirds 
the size of the control group's 1 7% dropout rate. Although the CAMPI group and 
the control group had *he same rate of special education placement, the CAMP! 
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group had more than twice the percentage of students in gifted education and a 
rate of placement at or above the age-appropriate grade that was 10 percentage 
points nigher than that of the control group. 

In the same study, the Seattle Head Start data in Table 1 5 demonstrates the 
importance of caution in making comparison^ in longitudinal evaluations. The 
background comparisons indicate that greater percentages of Head Start students 
came from poor and single-parent families. Thus, to perform as well as the 
control group, Head Start students had to overcome extra demographic dis- 
advantages. In fact. Head Start students performed comparably to the control 
group on staying in high school, being in gifted clas.ses, and being at or above 
age-appropriate grade placement ; however, they were more likely to be placed in 
.special education than were the control group members. 

In summary, children who had attended Chapter 1 prekindergarten pro- 
giams in Portland and Cleveland and the School Readiness Language Develop- 
ment program in Los Angeles had slightly higher achievement test scores than 
did the controls in theirearly elementary school years. Children who participated 
in the Los Angeles program had a lower rate of kindergarten retention than did 
district children as a whole. Children who attended Philadelphia's Get Set Day 
Care and Head Start programs did as well or better than their peers in school 
achievement through grade 9. Children who attended the CAMPI Satellite 
Preschool program in Seattle, as compared to a control group, had a lower high 
school dropout rate and higher rates of placement in the age-appropriate grade 
and in gifted education. 

In our opinion, prekindergaitcn program evaluations are most convincing 
when they are experimentally designed, with program participation determined 
by objective criteria set by the evaluator. Parents who choose to enroll mcir 
children in a program are definitely different from those who do not; these 
differences can either magnify or mask real program effects. One way to achieve 
the desired experimental design is to select both program participants and 
control-group members at random from a waiting li' technique now being 
used successfully by numerous researchers, including Jean Lansen and her 
associates atBrigham Young University, 

Evaluations should assess the curriculum style of prekindergarten pro- 
grams — the developmental appropriateness of the classroom activities initiated 
by the teachers and the frequency of children's opportunities to initiate their own 
classroom activities. The first question is whether curriculum objectives are 
developmentally appropriate. The second concerns the degree to which class- 
room practices reflect these developmentally appropriate curriculum objectives. 



While some of the evaluations reviewed here considered a variety of 
potential outcomes, others were exclusively focused on tests of academic 
achievement. The well-designed studies on the effects of prekindergarten pro- 
grams reviewed in the next .section presented little evidence of improvements on 
academic achievement tests in the elementary school years but presented much 
evidence of other improvements in children's intellectual and social abilities, 
dispositions towards learning and other people, and subsequent school success. 
Classroom observations, teacher ratings, tests of intellectunl potential (rather 
than achievement tests), and recorded placement decisions have been and should 
be used to measure these factors. 
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The Potential 
of Good Early 
Childhood Programs 

Tne High/Scope Foundation's Perry Preschool study strikingly demonstrates 
the potential benefits of good prekindergarten piograms for children at risk. 
In the study ♦ poor 3- and 4-year-olds were randomly assigned either to a group 
that attended the Perry Preschool program or to a group that did not, so that later 
group differences could safely be considered effects of the preschool program. 
Thus, an assessment of the two groups at age 19 indicated that the preschool 
program apparently increased the percentage of persons who, at age 19, were 

• literate, from 38% to 61% 

• enrolled in postsecondary education, from 21 % to 38% 
- employed, from 32% to 50% 

The program apparently reduced the percentage of persons who, at age 19, 

• had been arrested for delinquency, from 5 1 % to 3 1 %, 

• had been treated for mental retardation, from 35% to 15% 

• were school dropouts, fium 5 1 % to 33% 

• had been pregnant teens, from 67% to 48% 

• were on welfare, from 32% to 18%'^ 

An economic benefit-cost analysis of tne Perry Preschool Progiam and its 
long-term effects revealed thai such a program can be an excellent investment for 
taxpayers, returning six dollars for every dollar invested in a one-year program 
and three dollars for every dollar invested in a two-year program, The research 
and policy group of the Committee for Economic Development, an organization 
of business and education leaders, reviewed these results and called the program 
''an extraordinary economic buy They went on, ''It would be hard to imagine 
that society could find a higher yield for a dollar of investment than that fouiid in 
preschool programs for its at-risk children. ' ' 

Other research on good early childhood programs fu: poor children con- 
firms that such programs have positive results immediately afterwards, several 
years later, and even a decade and more later. The evidence is that these 
programs do help improve children's intellectual and social perfonnance as they 
begin ^choo\.^'^ probably help children achieve greater school success,-^* and, as 
just described, can help young people achieve greater socioeconomic success 
and social responsibility. 

The nation's major cities face enormou.> social problems of school failure, 
illiteracy, unemployment, teen pregnancy, drug abuse, and crime or de- 
linquency. High quality prekindergarten programs for poor children are only the 

O 



beginning of a solution to these problems. School systems, m tact all hvels of 
government and the private sector, can do much more for at-risk children and 
youths However, the issue is notjust doing more but doing the right things and 
doing them well. Providing high quality prekindergarten programs is one of the 
right thmgs to do. 
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